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Bie Amerloan ^o has spent days among the Sierras 
draining the fresh mountain air at the hands of heaven, 
Tiho has staggered throii^ the "blue heat of an Arizona 
desert ,or has drifted down the Rio Grande in July, irtio 
has spent sploy nl^ts in a Michigan pine forest ,or days 
on the sunset prairies of the }flsslsslppl ""^alley, has 
touched the very genius of Nature* He has read of her 
scroll fftiat his eyes could read. But e^/en he must step 
upon the soil of Spain or Italy with different feelings 
from those ^ith ^loh he trod the ahorlginal turf. He 
sees in the mountains of Switzerland more than a mountain. 
!Ehe English rose has the odor of century old battlefields 
ahout its roots: the hills of Italy billow over unXnown 
monuments of human progress; the rivers of Germany have 
listened to the chant of countless warriors now forgotten. 
In a word historical tradition has cast her magic mantle 
over the simplest scene, till it rlows in reflected beauty 
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more solntlllant than before* 

But more tHan the untrained eye must be brou^t to 
the observation of the picture that results. It Is only 
after the national life has grorni to maturity that the 
country *s page Is written over with tradition. HWien It 
Is In a green or a decrepit old age, as the case may be tit 
has the most of such pebbles upon Its shore of tlme« And 
the poetry that embodies the national consciousness of the 
age has the same Impression stamped upon It. It Is not 
the lyric out-px>urlng of the primal soul that walks with 
nymi)h or satyr among fields and forests where still they 
sport , nor the music of the first rude hand on lyre that 
carved Its name to-day" on oaks that only nlgjit flying 
birds have touched before. The poetry of such a nature's 
maturity Is complex, varied, full, replete with allusion, 
reminiscence , lit tie touches borrowed from Its own and 
other nations' experience. iWiere every stone has a story 
to the ready eye, quick to the details of the scene, the 
receptive mind open to Impressions, there must be added a 
knowledge of the biography of the spot. Its literary and 
historical past. It Is no longer a lovely babe playing 
In unclad Innocence, but a man with consciousness cloth- 
ed round with richly woven robes of dignity. It Is In 
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the very nature of things tHat this shoiad be so. It 
wotad "be Impossible for the isngllah poet of to-day to keep 
his verse free from these influenoes* Even If he would 
lay an embargo on all this wealth ,othei?s would open his 
ports In spite of him. That Is, howe\'-er. free from Imi- 
tation of old models, from allusion, sugrjest ion even, a 
poet may keep himself, however close he would get to Nat- 
ure, there stand always at hand a hundred scholars ready 
to find the same turn, the same refieotion of a thou^t, 
the same expression pertiaps, in this one or that one of 
his ancient favorites. The poets had best give up strug- 
gling against it and hush their deolalmers as a fruitless 
business, and, resigning themselves ( or their work which 
is the best part of themselves) into our hands, leave us 
to work our will upon the unresisting frame. 

®ie cultivated person whether of much scholarly pre- 
tension or not, gets much satisfaction and no little prof- 
it out of the business. Por this is his literary purlieu , 
and over the natural beauty of the scene literary trad- 
ition has cast her mantle making its loveliness Bore 
sclntlllant than before. No ^ewel comes singly but eadi 
dragging on a chain a lovely sister. Granted that this 
feeling is sincere and general, there is distinct room 
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for oontrlbution In tnis regard* Gazettes reraemDranolng, 
•side Intelligencers*, as Lara!) hath it, to supply a de- 
fective literary memory to yftioso has need thereof t will 
find a ready hand outstretched to receive them* Contribu- 
tion of this Xind is valuable in the case of any author* 
Is It the father of song? Let us hear how the children 
have varied the strain* Is it the youngest child? Let 
us hear how the Tnusical sisters and brothers , the father 
himself, had sung it* So for each note a harmonious chord 
is made, and if I or you do not find the particular note 
it vibrates to, bo sure it is there some where, and some 
one else will catch it if we do not* 

A poet need not be Alexandrine or consciously a 
mosaic of little bits borrowed from others, in order to 
afford a field for nuoh a line of worx as this* Ihe 
problem is a purely subjective one. And the most uncon- 
scious poet may be levied upon for contribution. Of 
course it remains a fact that there is the greatest ap- 
parent difference among different poets in this respect* 
One seems to offer so many more points of resemblance tban 
another. One seems to have been touched by OreeX influence, 
another by Teutonic, ishile a third seemn to have held him- 
self free from almost any influence outside of those of 
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his paternal door yard* But I think It Is likely that 
this freedom is only apparent, and that when some one 
hrings to their study the requisite rund of literary 
knowledge, these verses, too, will find their counter-part, 
thou^ in the literature of other lands and tongues* 

Very often the poet himself desires us to oatoh the 
impression* Of his own will he would have us recognize 
the gold he has hrou^t from other mines, even after he 
has put it throu^ his own cruoihle. Yftien this is the 
case, the lahor of selection, of determining source and 
finished product, becomes a thankful task. Such adapta- 
tions as these have a double value* Biey are delicious 
to the untrained palate thut the literary epicure finds a 
peculiar spice in them, because he can detect the coBrponr- 
ent parts of the compounded flavor* Tennyson has given 
us the finest example of the poem that is at once a work 
of art in itself and an embodiment of, and tribute to. the 
masterpiece of another poet, iii *Lucretius ^* ©le work of 
comparing this poem with its great prototype has been 
carefully done , and it has shown not only how thorou^ly 
acquainted Tennyson was with the »De Rerum Natura l, but 
also has emphasized the marvellous delicacy and skill 
with which he handled his materials, fitted them together 
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Into a hairmonlous ^oie, an Sngllsh poem with a Latin soul. 

Of Bll the English poets there is not one isho of- V 
fers more opportunities for the discovery of literary al- 
lusion than Tennyson. It is hardly necessary to mention 
the poems that form a "basis for this statement, they are 
so well Xnown. But recall at any rate that the incidents 
of the " Idylls of the King * are borrowed from the Arthur- 
ian romances, that "The Lotos-Eaters " is a study from 
the Odyssey , that " The Voyage of Maeldune " is adopted 
from Joyce's "Celtic Romances ", not to mention the sug- 
gestion of " The Princess", " Ulysses ", "OBnone", " In Menn 
oriam "and others from the poet's wide knowledge of hooks 
that Had "been made before his day. . Wiether the allusion 
he conscious or not, there are many expressions scattered 
throu^out the Laureate's works that at once suggest a 
word, a line, a fancy of some older poet. Tennyson's debt 
(if we should call it so,) to Lucretius , to Vergil , and in 
some measure to Theocritus , has been discovered and care- . 
fully analyzed. Mr. Churton Collins has brou^t together 
a great number of quotations from the prose and poetical 
literature of many countries, illustrative of various 
passages of Tennyson's poetry. Without accusing him of 
plagiarism .he finds it true of the English poet that the 
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"hint. . . .framework, . . . .inetliod of his most dharacterlstio 
combinations seldom or never emanate fl?om himself. • He 
tries to nhow that Tennyson "possesses like Vergil, some 
of the finest qualities of original genius, "but that his 
style and method are, like the style and method of the 
Roman. , essentially artificial and essentially reflective." 
It, is not my purpose to seek to disprove this statement,, a 
statement i»hicli is a subtle char^re a(;ainst the genius of 
the poet. One mlj^t say that all lyric poetry is of its 
nature "essentially reflective", and thus embark on the 
cycle- long discussion of the nature of poetry. One 
mi^t nay that if Tennyson is "essentially artificial", it 
is because he reflects the civilization of his day^ a 
civilization iihich, viewed thrbu^ the blue spectacles 
of the pessimist, is essentially artificial, but looked 
upon with a healthy optimism contains the elements of old- 
er, sinpler society in their most vital form, and therein 
is essentially real. If Ito. Churton Collins contributes 
his material to show the artificiality of the modem poet, 
may we add a mite, however small as further "illustration", 
not of this, but to su|?gest how infinitely more there is 
that is his own. 

The illustrations -.vhich the paper adds are taken 
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from areek poetry with occasional parallels from Latin 
and English, ©ley are offered, not to sugj^est that the 
poet owes aii^t consciously or unconsciously, to the words 
of the Greek, that he was influenced in his expression "by 
any earlier poet, hut merely for ^ihe sake of ishate^'^er int- 
erest there is to the careful rep.der of English poetry, 
in discovering the parallel line in the Greek. It some- 
times happens that the English verse forms the "best of 
commentaries upon some moot question of the classic text. 
Here it is very interesting and no less profitable to 
place the two side by side and interpret the one in the 
li^t of the other. It is often quite astonishing how 
smoothly we will go over an expression in the English that 
makes us halk anl falter in the Greek. It is the purpose 
of this paper to contribute further illustrations of cer- 
tain passages in the poetry of Alfred Tennyson to those 
that have already been collected. TJie work is necessarily 
so subjective that the author must beg the reader^ indul- 
gence if she sometimes suggest lines already coupled with 
lines, or if at times the resemblance seen somewhat straii>- 
ed. the purpose will be fulfilled, if, irtien the illustra- 
tions are completed, this thought suggests itself: 

Great was the misio that the Ancients sung. 

It flowed like streams at mom that scarcely fill 
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5heir "banks, imt swelled by mountain rill on rill 
• Orov greats So added to by tongue on tongue^ 
Sadh raoe Inheritor of that before, 
The great OreeX mother song held out her hands, 
To clasping and caress of other lands 
And gave unto her children more and more, 
Till there sprung up at length the youngest child 
Strong in its conscious manliness and power, 
HWio plucked from brother singers each his flower 
Of song, and stood and made his music wild* 
His was the liquid clearness of the Greek 
His was the battle wildness of the Celt, 
His was the melody the Latins felt. 
The Saxon cry,wfind not, but seek, but seekj* 
He tuned his harp to strains of many a song 
He waked the nations with his echoing voice^ 
Calling upon all peoples to rejoice. 
The war cry of the battle of the strong. 

The suggestion of a kindred passage in Greek poetry 
by a line of }5ngli* verse is a psychic phenomenon* The 
association may be based upon any one of a variety of re- 
semblances. It may be due to manner or mannerism, a method 
which in^/olves sympathetic treatment of rythmical breaks, 
repetitions of lines or phrases; similar interludes and 
effects; similar thene; similar scenic and metrical treat- 
ment; corresponding p^orpose, in short general analogy of 
atmosphere and tone. Or the coincidences may be those of 
language, stortioture and thou^t. 

Instead of dividing the illustration^ I have brought 
together on the basis of some such classification as this, 
I have chosen rather }lr. Ghurton Collins' method* The 
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former method would be more practioal were the paper an 
attempt to prove the Influence of the one poetry upon the 
other. The latter Is more valuable where a mere ta"bulatlon 
Is all that la purposed, in "being more readily handled and 
more acoessible. Accordingly the division is that iihidh 
is made in the tahle of contents to the complete edition 
of the poet's works puhlidied "by MacMillan , 1898, and fol- 
lowed, as I have said, hy Mr. Ohurton Collins. 

Group I Includes the group entitled, Juvenilia . 

Group II Pie Lady of ghalott and other poems. 

Group III English Idylls and othor poems. 

Group IV snocJi Arden and other poems. 

Group V Pie Princess and miscellaneous poems. 

Group VI In Memoriam » 

Group VII Maud . 

Group ■'/III Idylls of the King . 

Group IX The Lovers Tale , Ballads, and other poems. 

Group X Later miscellaneous poems, Demeter etc. 

Illustrations for ^ich I am indebted to Mr. (Jhurton 
Collins* "Illustrations of Tennyson * are indicated by an 
asterisk. 
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THe "hollov grot^ of Clari>)el Has ♦'.He melody as well 
as the picture of 
Od. IX-114. ^t^-TXt?^ 071.^5 . 
Od. XII-93 i l^ ^i <^y'^ y^^ yj^^KTl ^ 

Aes. Sum. 23 IfiToa. A'fi Au ^ 

soph. Ph. 1081. ^ /t^^''^^^; "-'.'y^s -V^^-^. 

Nothing: vd.ll die la the restatement of a thou^t that had 
hurst upon the oreeX mind even hef ore Euripides wrote(Prac« 
Chryslp. 833 Plni;) r&^u.'i,, tk /^'''^j /y/^r ■'t/j -J^.'a.v Irk J ' ^.j,^ 

that Sii5>edooles had voiced, (Prag, Lib. I. 36-108: ), 

Lucretius 11-990 , 

Pope, Kssay on Man, 11- 13ff. 

Shelley Adonals, 42-43 • 

"The law of Marriage charactered In gold 
Upon the "blanched tablets of her heart", 

from Isabel, gives the same figure that is found In Aes. Prom. 

Cf.^Heywood's 

"Woman Killed with Kindness", 

"Flthln the red leaved table of my heart;** 
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Shakespeare Sonnet CXXEI. 

^Phy p:lft, thy tables are wltliin iny t)raln 
Pull oharaotered vith lasting memory. " 

Ilie metaphor of council In Isa'bel reminds one, not because 

it is the same, but because they resemble each other In 

originality, of Homer's expression: Isabel, 

»the . silver flow 

Of subtle-paced counsel." 



Horn. II. VII. 323 

5he suggestion in the subtle-paced coiinsel to me brings 
that of a woman walking up and down before the loom, 
!I!here is a noticeable resemblance of feeling between 
Mariana ^ ^ these lines of Sappho, 

Of. Tennyson, Marriage of Qeraint : 

■She found no rest and ever failed to draw, 
The quiet night into her blood. " 

RoX*%by. III. 38. 

"T^lien day is prone and nl^t in cone. 
And a' are boun to sleep, 
I think on them that's far awa' 
The lee-lang nl^t, and ^veep.» 
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So Uieocritus X. 10 

Gt. Od* XIX. 510ff . ^0T0 Penelope lies awaXe flndlnp; no 
vent for her sorrow in household oares as In the day, for 
in the ni^t-tlme 

O^f'ii^i yW(yX^ f'^Va.i U u/J Cf/OuKYJ^ t.^ l^ifc^JT-ru"^ 

In the Ode to Memory there are several expressions that 

make us turn at once to the Greek* 

"Come not as thou oamest of late, 
Flinging the gloom of yesternight 
On the ^ite day. " 

©lis is the converse of the following passage. Aes. Pers# 

aoi 









Again the passage in the Agamemnon 688 

May "be quoted here or on this line of In Ifemoria.a 

•A heam in darkness: let it grow." 
On the thou^t, the figure of li^t falling upon darkness, 
the spiritual and physical darkness iDeing symbolically 
intertwined, Of. Hor. Od#IV. 4. 39, Puldher dies, 
115. T^J. 3. 43, sol puloher, 
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Clo Ad Pam. IV*4.3 Ita mUil piilcher hio dies est. 
Here, too, the In MenoJlain passage may be mentioned as 
interpretative of tJie feelin?^ of Aes. Ag* 265-67, T?liere 
there is a question of the text« WedlG.ein'g'interpreta- 
tlon of the reading » r.por /^^ ^'f^\ a-Jv^f'^^^^/ a^ y^.?^'^ 

, ••?fie die aufgehende Sonne plotzlich die DanXelheit 
erleudhtet, so wird die Jlrfdilung der Weissagung auf einmal 
deutlidhe BestStigung hringen", is illustrated by Tenny- 
son's, ""beam in darkness » 

TO return to the Ode to Memory , aside from the figure, 
the epithets employed are exactly parallel, 

••^ite day", ^"^^ /^^^ J/^'^P :> 

Of* "blanx day*. In Mem. VII . evidently is extension of 

the simple thou^t in "^ite day*. Again the epithet a 

few linos further on in the Ode , "blaoX earth", recalls 

at once the Homeric JtA^ftA^^r^ ^^-u^ II. II 699 ,and 

passim** 

Sappho^ Ode to Aphrodite 10, 

Aloman Prag^ 60 

Pseudo-Anacr* 21 (19). 

The most striXlng epithet in the poem is "myriad- minded.* 

■ And those ¥ftom pBsslon hath not blinded, 
Subtle-thoTighted, Myriad-minded. » 

Mr. Churton Collins finds as parallel to this expression 
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/ 
yu^yy^ px ff^ouj^ , "discovered by Coleridge in some 

Byzantine writer." Oie story of this work is very int- 
eresting?, but why wait so long for it to present itself, 
when Homer's epithets for Ulysses at onoe ocour to mind ? 
•subtle- thou^ted", iro\J^-^ri(, Od. 21. P!74 , 

on ^icJi also Of. Ar. Vesp. 351. 

"myriad- minded" again forms a parallel to one interpre- 
tation of the Homeric tt*; X^ Taoyroj^ 
Shall 7ri>\Sr(">-^i>^ mean "nultum iactatus" in 

Id. 1. l; X, 330, because of the ^5 i^^o-A^ "tt^xI 

yiXt^yy^ K-T- X- which folows? Or shall we taXe 

Plato's interpretation (plat. Polit. 5391B) and translate 
it by Tennyson's phrase, " myriad -mind od* ? Homer ap- 
plies the same epithet to He-^mes,' h. Hora. Merc . 13, 439. 
In Adeline there occor the beautiful lines: 



"And ye talk together still. 
In that lang-iage herewith '=?prin?: 
Letters cowslips on the hill?" 

This pas-^^age recalls the Greek of Theocritus ,Idyll 10. 28, 

/u^t ^ j,0 6L>7rrA, o£ci<^'^S'i>c 

One interpretation of the -^/p a-ht^ is that the marks 

upon the petals similar to /t / or /^ represented A ///■£_ 
or V /{ K W 8 £__ t from ^ose blood the flower sprung 
Hi)". Hi. 5e4y., ?b6T3, 3093. 
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in the two legends. Another thou^t Is that it Is the 
flower of sadness, ^t^*- ±s engraved on its -petals. 

Mo3chU3 ,3l!pit. Bl.ad init, supports thin idea: 

So too Ovid ^ Met. 10. 20eff . 

Hosque novis scripto gemitus initabere nostros. 
Teinpus et lllud erit quo se fortissiinus heros 
Addat in huno florem folioque legatur eodem. 

Ipse sues gemitus foliis inscrilDit et /1/A/ 

Plos hahet inscriptum funestaque litera d\icta est: 

also Virg . s.3, 103. 

OSie passage from Tennyson forms an illustration of this 

interpretation. The ^language" is one of sadness. 

•Lovest thou the doleftil wind 
"When thou gaiaest at the; dXled ? 



With melodious airs lovelorn . 

And ye talX together still. 

In the language i»h ere with <5pring 

Letters cowslips on the hiii?» 

In The Sea-Pairies Tennyson sounds the first note of 
the harmony he waxes in The Lotos-T^aters and the Chorio 
Song. The picture he j^ives in the opening lines, of the 
gea-Pairies is the modern English poetical way of pre- 
senting what Homer outlined so sinply in the siro'is of 
the Odyssey, the rythmical musical song they sing nay he 
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suoh a one as the sirens sang* ©le Invooatlon of their 
song may indeed stand as a rendering of Hoiner,(Od. XII. 
184) 

Wxdti to 1)© preferred to the heavy rendering given "by Clo. 

De. Pin. V-18-49: 

"0 deous Argolioujn quln pupplm fleotis, Ullxes, 
Auritus ut nostros possls fe'^noscere cantus ?" 

Is Tennyson's lilting "hither, oome hither"* 

One or two epithets also recall the GreeX. Wie adjective 

» shrill w for exaiaple has rather an unpleasant flavor to 

the English mind, so that it seems odd to find it coupled 

with »imisio?: 

»> f3hril l muslo reached them on the middle sea* :• 

It has th? same value as ^' i'^P^S i^ Homer , ^o uses 

^ ^1. 

the term in Just this connect ion^ Od. XII, 44. 

Again the "full-toned sea" in a fine rendering for 

This completes the Illustrations I have >^een a'oie 
to gather for the first Group, '•hey are drawn principally 
from Homier and. the lyric poets, aii; v^e notice that the 

1-Cf, Od. XII. 183- 
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resemtolance Is "based chiefly on the use of similar epithets* 
In three passages the Tennysonian line ser^res as a further 
Interpretation of the Greek, namely Aes. Ag* 888 (5J?7);0d. 
1-1 ; X- 330: Theoor. 10-28. 

TJie atmosphere of TJie Lady of 3halott is not GreeX 
"but medieval* The picture, the manner, the rythm of the 
poem all are little classical. But here, too, nevertheless, 
there crop out one or two expressions that find their 
counterpart In Homer and Adsdhylus. For exainple the epi- 
thet "many-towered" ^A^ich Tennyson applies to Camelot, 

•And thro' the field the road runs l^y 
To many-tower *d Camelot", 

illustrates a generally accepted reading suggested "by 

Barnes. H. Horn. Ap# 242: 

The most striking lines to my mind in the poem, ( not for 

music, hut mere strength,) are: 

"As often thro' the purple night, 
Below the starry clusters "bright. 
Some hoarded meteor, trailing li^t, 
Jfoves over still Shalott." 

At first one is inclined to question iivhat the figure ist 

whether personification of the meteor as a hoarded man 

trailing across the sky, or whether the figure is simile, 

drawn from the appearance of the li^t. On tho latter 
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Interpretation compare Aesu^Ag. 318 

^ur.?r:-;8?58 Dim. (18 nf Phrlxas) ^. stob* xcrr-s, hes the 

same expression -77"^^ ^a. tt^^oc^ Sdhol. (Jxplains ; r-^ ^ 

^Jtn/^i ^/7 (1/1/ -n?^7r^/c?^5 .Tennyson's line^better interr:)retation* 

Of* Longfellow^ Tales of a Wayside Inn I. 

•The llPTht thou hAoldest 
Stream through the heavens ^ 
In flashes of crimson, 
Is iDut my red TDCsrd 
Blown T?y the ni^t wind, 
Affrighting?: the nationsJ* 

The sad questioning of Two Voices reflects the 

mood of many an older poet^hut of the OreeXs especially 

Euripides, for example , Tro. G'^ef. There are few single 

expresj^ions that alrectly recall the Greek* The,»stlll 

small voice" is liXe Homer's o\iy^ o 7\ i (I1*IV»492)* 

Again the figure Tennyson uses later in the poem is well 

illustrated from the OreeX, 

"But I would shoot howe'er in vain 
A random arrow from tJi e >)rain. •• 

Ae-^chylus uses the same figure in the Ag# 838. etc. 

a passage ^vhich the lines of Two ^/^oices interpret nicely* 

Compare also Tennyson's use of the same figure » 

In r^emoriam LXXXVll , 

"^ere oncg we held debate, a "^Dand 

Of youthful friendn , 

^vhen one ^vonid aim an arrow fair." C^ r^r^t^\r> 
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Fatlma recalls Sappho's seoond ode, and although 
tlie English laoXs the G^tocf/ooG^^r-^ of the GreeX such 
expressions as this ?rlll at once come to mind: 

Cl^tiI^!^ y(p^ ^^/ i^^ (I ^0 1^^^/^^^^^^ 

"Last night when some one spoXe hin narie, 
Prom mjr s^vlft "blood that 'vent and came, 
A thousand little shafts of flame 
Were shiver 'd in my narrow frame." 

Ihyous' first fragment is suggested l^y the thou^t as well 

as the style of this poem, especially such a line as this: 

Compare too this description of a Xiss with that in BionI, 



"Nay Xiss me but a moment , "but the lifetime of a Xiss, 
till from thine inmost soul into my lips, into my heart, 
thy life hreath ebb." (tr. Lang,) 

And Achilles Tatius "Clitophon and LeuoipT^e*',!!: 
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One may doubt the propriety of calling OEnone^as 
Mr* Churton Collins does, » Tennyson's first linportant 
poein% "but It Is at any rate one of the most Interesting 
from my standpoint* It is the first to be frankly classi- 
cal in tone, to borrow scene and dramatis personae from 
the OreeX, and at the ssit© time to siiggest many similar 
expressions in classical literature* !Ilie theme is the fa- 
miliar one of the Judgment of Paris, but it is treated 
from an entirely new standpoint, that of the unfortunate 
girl whom Paris once had loved* ©le poem is not so Greek 
in its atmosphere as some of Tennyson's later vroTYip but the 

general method of treatment is like that of the Alexandrine 

1* 
idylllsts, and many expressions that suggest Homer and 

Tlieooritus are woven into the stuff of the poem* For in- 
stance the use of the refrain recalls Oieocr. I and III 
and Mosch. III. The lino si 

••The gorges, openinn: wide apart reveal 
Troas and Illon's columned citadel 
The crown of Troas ,•• 

recall the same expression in ?5ur* Hec* 910, 

d^o Ji (Jnv^^a^ /(^^^K^/^ (Hie ttJ/oY^)/^^ 

And Cf* Plut. Pelop . 34 



l*Cf. l5ieocr.' II: Mosch* Megara. c^c "M3uropa*'^vid Met* espe- 
claly III. 153ff. 
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!IJie rmisloal oollocatlon of ^oTd3 Tennyson uses as a re- 
frain Is a translation of Homer's stocX epithet for Mt. 
Ida. 

"Ifany fount ained Ida? my^^ '^' '^ "^ ^ • 
II. VIII-47: XII, 883: XX. 59 etc. 
Ihe line, 

"For now the noonday quiet holds the hill", 
is a literal translation of '^Callim. Lavacr. Pall. 72 

Again, the picturesque detail that naXes us almost feel 

the sultriness of the summer day, 

•The lizard with his shadow on the wall 
Rests like a shadow*, 

Is one that Tlieoorltus uses, Idyll ^/II- 82 

The epithet "oold orowned snaXe* Is merely a more poetical 



!• Cf* OJieocr* II- 38ff- To. XX. 19-20: 30r^l. 
3. Of. Ver.Tlcl^ 2-9. 
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way of saying "cold snake", 

an epithet ^diose aptness Pieooyltus realized in Idyll 

Of. ver. 3501. III-92 frlgidu*, latet aicuis in lierbis. 

lb. VTII-71 f^igiduq TMunpitur a»?uis. 

Of course the river- God referred to in, 

•I am the dau^ter of a river .^Gfod" , 

is Cebren, Ctod of a little river of the Troas, and the 

following allusion, 

"as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed," 

is to the legend of the raising or the v/alls of Troy at 

Apollo's music. Bie figure itnelf is lovely, hut I have 

found no parallel in the Greek, the nearest being Keats* 

description of the banquet hall in Lamia , 

"music 

Sole and lone supporter of the faery roof." 

The description of Paris: 

•Front ia^: the Dawn he moved; n leopard skin 
Droop 'd from his shoulder, but his siinny hair 
Clustered about his temples like a God's", 

reminds one of Dionysus in the Baccihae . 

The singularly beaut ifta lines that describe the coming 

of the r:oddesses, in their pictorial quality at once reoill 
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Homer: 

•And at melr feet the crocus broXe like fire, 
Violet ,ainaracus and asphodel* etc. 

Compare with this: II. XIV-347-352 

TeZ<rt f'ih/^ /^"t^V /fit ^4.1/ Vt^^J^^^^ TT^/y^ 



While the lines, 

"and oe*r him flowed a jcolden cloud, and lean'd 
Upon hia, slowly dropping fragrant dew" , 

are exactly liXo, 

The detail 6f the hrilliant colored crocus is further il- 
lustrated hy Soph. Oed. Col. 686 

Of course "the charm of married >irows» is one Pieocritus 
had sung in his ^i>\roifa(^ Ji^ocl. , Idyll VIII-7J3, 

and that of the Pseudo- Anacreon XV. 



<7Vi/-, 



•The darX arch of "brows that meet". 
The lines that crown Hera's offering to Paris: 

1. Cf. l^ordsworth , Riith: pio^verg that set tho hllin on fire. 
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• Rest in a happy place and qiilet seats 
Above the thunder, with undying "bliss", 

are the first expression in Tennyson of that "settled 

sweet epicurean calm" ^idh he gives later in Lucretius 

and elsewhere. Its prototype is of course the Odyssey 

VI- 42ff . one more well Xnown expression of the same 

thought is in Tennyson's Lucretius ; 

"The Ools, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of Torld and world, 
TWiere never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind. 
Nor ever falls the least ^ite star of snow", 

which resemhles the De Rerum Natxira III- I8ff photograph- 
ically. 

The epithet • Idalian" ,^ich Tennyson applies to Aphrodite, 
is not found in Homer. . 
The epithet • deep hair? in 

..-.•. ifbacXward drew 

Prom her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial " 

Is. the /3 /tJ^ /'«^'^7 J of Hes. Theog. 977. 

•deep tressed maidens" of Mosdhus ' second Idyll. 

OJie "wild Cassandra" of the closing lines is the Cassandra 

of Aeschylus rather than of Homer, — the maddened maiden 

of the Agamemnon, The last lines of the poem: 

"What this may be I Xnow not, but I know 
That wheresoever I an by ni^t anl day, 
All earth and air seem only burning fire". 
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recall the second Idyll of 'Theocritus: (iheooT. Idyll 

II-1S4 ) ^ 

Of. Idyll III-17, 

and also Moaiams 11-30^ nho exclaims in the same connection, 

The Lotos-Eaters of course at once recalls Odyssey 
IX-8?Jff. The poem Is not Greek in its details. Here, as 
so often, Tennyson reproduces Homer and Theocritus, hut 
in such a way that we rather feel a suggestion of a resemb- 
lance than a definite liXeness ^ioh can "be analyzed* There 
are a number of details also for ^icjh parallels are to 
"be found in the Oreek. 

"In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afteynoon", etc. 

Compare Theocr. Idyll XIII, idiere the oreeXs came unto a 

land of cliffs and thickets and streams, where they cut 

sharp flowerintT rush, etc.. 

The epithet "fields of barren foam" is an amplification 
of Homer's jK^rirvvn^ a^r^^i/y'in^-i^ (Od. ii-37n; v-43 etc.) 

The CBHoric Song which follows teems :vith classical 
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raminisoenoesy espeoially of the Alexandtlnes. 
The description of imislo In the first stanza Is to be 
ooapared espeolally to tho second Idyll of Ifosclius and the 
fifth of ©leoorltus: 



•Maslo that gentler on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.» 



Of. liosoh . II-3-4 

Theoor. V-EO-61 

A ^^^uM^S > ^ '^^f /^^"^ c^^ /tU:^. ^a.^i.^L /l'd>^ • 
•fleeoes more soft than sleep," 
The oos^arison of the sound of the laasio to rose petals 
falling softly on the grass, to nii^t dews on still waters, 
suggests the oomparison that fheoorltus makes in the open- 
ing of the first idyll: 



Ih, 7 



T^V 'oM^ T-^ TT^Too^ Jtk^r^ tip, i^^^JU ^^c<A^ <^iUjp ' 

hoth comparisons in the manner of the heaped up similes / 



s 
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1. 
Of Shelley 'a 9lcy LaJX » and both far inoTe natural and 

tlxerefore more effect Ive. 

"LlXe a poet hlc*(?nn 
In z\\e. llrrht of T^hoan-vit , 

In p'^laoe tov/or,"Gtc* 

](osdh. V-4-13 offers an Interesting parallel to some 

lines of the tfhorlo Song # Compare, 

•Here are cool mosses deept 
And thro' the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep^ 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. » 

Mosdhus: 

* Sweet to ne in nl?ep beneath the "broad- leaved plane tree, 
let me love to listen to the murmur of the brooX hard by, 
soothing, not troubling, the husbandman with its sounds* » 

Again how exactly parallel are the following passages: 

•All things have rest, why should we toil alone? 



Death is the end of life, ah why 
Should life all labor be?« 



\ 



ion. Idyll V-ll-15 (Or p?r:. 9) 



4^u^v^ f'^^Oi 71^y^-ir^ 77^7 /^^f^£^/t^7Zn\r^Y7l^ 






, SKy L'f^rx. 

2. Cf. Ver. ?Icl. V-46. 
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fis there any peaoe 

In e^/9T ollmMng up the ollmbins 'vaye 

Only to hear v^ere sweet, stretoh'd out l)eneatli the pine ." 

Mo schus y Idyll V. 

"His ^''ol^^e ^ra*^ thin as voices from the grave:" 

Cf* TOieoorltus Idyll XIII-09 ^ooa^^ o i^K'i/Vo ^u>i^k .... 

or the voice of 3trlas# 

CoTtnare also Ver. Aen* VI-49S, 

pars toliere vocem 

Sxlguam 

and ^Ovld Fasti ^^-\U? of the :^host of Reims : 

U!n>3ra visa est 

haec exlsuo raunrrare verba loqui 

and ^eat^* Isabella XXXVT of the voice of tho r:host of 

Lorenzo. 

The fine line: 

"Two handfuls of white dust j^ut In an um of brass," 

recalls Aes* Ag# 445 



^o^-jfyu.^ Ju^rfa^ouT^cri^^^^^ 



!• Of. picture in Ver. Aen. V. 614"Pontun adspeotab&nt flentes*" 
9.. Of. aiao. Aes. Cho. 686. 
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Soph. Sl^o. 1168 t 

rb. 7570 

dnrpPo^"^ r 

7f^^>^ Z^^-i^/ r7>>/ cn3A..t^ Ji^cXa^c^ (jTP'oJoC/ 

!nie first lines of the next stanza suggest Homer In their 

thoui^t • Compare ; 

•Dear is the memory of our wedded lives. 
And dear the last embraoes of our "wives" , 

and Iliad II- 892ff , 

jtetX ^cTjo Tr^ /^iV-^ x^ ^£^ i.c^ujv' ic^o ^5 ^A^^)^?^ 

{jL^f%£^ u^ cnrvK^'X n cT^i^-' i^VU . 

l^hlle Odysseus' speech to Calypso in the Odyssey V-214ff 

is pe]^aps remotdly suggested. 

Each one of the lines which follow^, "our looXs are «jtrange,» 
the island princes over t>old/ Have eat out sutstanoe •, 
the minstrel sings/ Before them of the ten years' war in 
Troy," recall a scene from the Odyssey. 

Ihe oonolusion of tJie poem, Bhe picture of the Gods rest- 
ing in 3picurean calm above mankind is another illustration 
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of the n'3ene that li'sr; "boon noted uncl^r O'lTiori'-? '■■■■'Y:. v.n.11 >")e 
noticed again* 

She Inspiration of •• A Dream of Pair Women " is Eng- 
lish, it contains however expressions that maXo one pull 
down one's Homer or Aeschylus from the shelf, ©le lines, 

•As yitien a great thou^t strikes along llie brain. 
And flushes all the oheek", 

should "be compared to a passage In the Homeric I^nn to 

Hermes : 

The description of Helen recalls liomer in «^at one may 
call its object Ivlty. ©lat is. Homer gives us an inpress- 
ion of Helen's wonderful beauty, not by directly describ- 
ing It but by telling of its effect even on the old men of 

Troy, as 'vhen she goes forth to the Scaean gate in Iliad 

1. 
III-lSGf?: 

^'^(flC O. cc^ l -/uVOyi./'^ TTiT^UY yiocrytri/ ^\yt^ 

So Tennyson -as consistent with Ills Homer: 



/ 



1. Of. Quintll.VIll-4-31; Lesslng, Laocoon 21. 
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»No marvel, sovereign lady, In fair field 
Jlyself for such a faoe had sl^<31y died. • 

A passage that reminds us , too, of Stephen Phillips', 

liarpessa 

•thy face/ That ml^t provoXe Invasion of cities old." 

Compare too the expression that has "become common coin: 

" A dau^ter of the f^-ods, divinely tall. 
And most divinely fair", 

with its Greek prototype: Homer O d« vi-107, 

OJierefore Odysseus likens her to Artemis (E5) for hel^t 
is a requisite to Homeric heauty and it is Artemis ahova 
all ¥(ho hestows it. (Od# 14-71). 

It Is interesting to note in this connection that 
Pope arrives at the same result ty a different road. Ho 
dignifies the nynph hy sinking the distinction of the god- 
dess. 
Windsor Forrest: 

•Scarce could the j!:oddess from the nyogph he known 
But l3y the crescent and the jjrolden zone." 

the*daug?iter of the gods" is 7r*«-C^ F%Z^ of Soph- 

Antigone. 

Iphigenia in the next picture, too, we notice is of 
•stately stature". TJie description of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia which follows should of course he conqpared with 
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Eurlpldes, IiJilgrenla in Atais . and especially vlth Aes. Ag. 
225-49:, and Lucretius d. H.H* 1-85-100. 
Die expression, 

» tMe Tbrl^t death quivered at the victims throat", 
affords an interesting parallel to the following: Soph .Eleo. 
1395 _. / _ ^/ 

Both peoiaiar ppoleptlo expressions equally false to the 

spirit of the isnglish language. 

•With that she tore her rolje apart and half 

The polished argent of heJf breast to si^t 
Laid bare", 

ml^t ser'/e as a translation of the Heouha 558ff . 

•Single I grew, like some green plant, ii^ose root 
Creeps to the garden water-pipes beneath". 

These lines suggest llheoorltus 'description of the young 

HeraXles , though they are more close to Catullus (62), 

•ut flos in saeptis seoretis nascltur hortls". 

Conpare.also Browning, Ring and the BooX , 

•Lily of a maiden, vrhite, Tvith intact loaf. 
Guessed throu^ih the sheath that saved it from the sun.* 
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The pHrase "she looked her lips" forms an interpretation 
of a line tYi^t has ^een often ill translated: Soph . 
Oed. Col. 1052, 



Aes. Pre. 307, ^ ^ 

irtiich 5^oXlelnwould have us understand in turn as inter- 
preting the almost unexplainable phrase in Aes. Ag. 86 : 

The "Tihite dawn" is the /^i^-^Tt-^^v^ "^y^c^o noted ahova 

under ""blank day" in the Ode to Memory . 

One more passage and yra will conclude the second 
group. The following phrase in Love thou thy Land « is 
paralleled in Homer II. VIII, 540, 

where the icngliah is again an interpretation of the oreek. 
"Upon the "brazen "bridge of war. » 

In conclusion, we notice that this group, like 
the preceding, recalls many scenes or expressions from 
Oreek poetry. The two authors who are most often suggested 
are Homer and Theocritus, "but Aeschylus, the Lyrists, and 
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Sophocles are put under oontrl'bution and occasionally 
Birripldes* In this prroupt however, the general atmosphere 
and color Is more Qreek than In the preceding, while the 
epithets are not so marXedly Greek as in the first* 
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Uly3393 owes Its Inspiration not, as one would \>e 

tempted to thlnX at first sisht, to Homer, Tmt to Dante* 

(Inferno, Canto 28), 

And yet It 13 safe to say that Tennyson mi^ln.*i have filled 

out Homer's sXet(ii to as perfect proportions ^vitlioiit a presr 

llninary pencil. And even thoun;!! this "be not conceded ,there 

are several reminiscencss of Homer and "Theooritus in the 

poem, v/hicn it is interestinr: to note. 

"And ^en 

Thro' scudding drifts the rainy Hjrades 
Yext the dim sea:* 



f 



Theoc. VII-53 

\ ; / ^ / ^ ^ I 

•Pair voyage hef all .^geanox '^/hen the Kids are ^festerinr: and 

the south :vind tho -vet \vav9s chasos. » 

Though of course, Tennyson's linos rattier reseri'ble Vergil's, 

"Quantus alD occasu veniens pluvial i'*)\is Haedis 
y9r>)erat imherhunum." (Ae\. IX 888 )!• 

1. Cf. Hor. Odes. IV, 1-37- Ver. Aen. 1-748, III 518, 
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Agaln lite lines: 

"Push off, and sitting well in order amite 
The sounding farrows; " 

at onoe recall Homer Od. IV. 580 and IX, 104, 

But the poem in its entirety recalls Homer, and the whole 

of the Odyssey and much of ttre Iliad are concentrated in 

it. 

" Par on the ringing plains of windy Trpy" , 

gives Homer's epithet '-j ^ "r^ oc^'^-^^"'^- ■ 

Die story of Odysseus 'wanderings fladies to the mind 

from the pages of the Odyssey in such lines as: 

"MUdh have I seen and known; cltiSs of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments.* 

The confused scene in Ithaca, the struggles of the suitors, 

are the "background in this lino: 

"I am "become a name," 
^mile the Iliad is the "basis for this line: 

"And drunk delight of t)attle with my peers," 

and the scene "betw-^^en Odysseus and the dead comes to mind 

at this: 

"It may "be 've shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, ?*iori vie knew." 

The frame work of the character of Ulysses as Tennynon 

draws it, is found in Homer, much of the inspiration's I 
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ll ave saldtls ''^Dante (Inferno 26-94ff ) ,imt the crowning 

touch Is given hjr the Bngll* poet: 

"How dull It Is to pause, to iDaXe an end* 
To rust unbumlsh 'd> not to shine In use/ 
As the' to Dreathe weire life. Life piled on life, 
Were all too little, ....* 

Tlthonos * as ICr. Ghurton Oolllns notes, resenibles 

the soliloquies of the Qreek plays, but especially those 

of Sophocles, and most of all Sophocles 'the AJax « (646-692; 

815-866). Oihe story Is told In the ^Homeric hynn to 

Aibrodlte ( 818-280). As a utiole the poem Is one of the 

most perfectly classic In English, In Its excpilslte feeling 

and pathos held In a leash, restrained, the expression 

always matching the thou^t and not seemingly made for Its 

own sake alone, Dftille the reminiscences of Oreeli thought 

are especially pleasing* 

For example tlte lines: 

*Yfhy ^ould a man desire In any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men. 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all :^ould pause, as Is most meet for all?* 

Herein Is expressed the thou^t so often met with in Oreek , 
especially In the tragic poets. One of the most Interest- 
ing t>arallels to he cited is the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
88fe. a passage to ihldh the llnds from the Tlthonus may 
stand as an interpretation, where there is some difference 
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ot opinion as to the exact meaning: 

t^~t^ J a^y . 

U^-'^'^TtrV k.-^T^ ii^^x? Y^'uZV 

And nay this imt l)e so nuch as will let a man "blest with 

/I 
sense, live of It undl stressed. 

Ooqpare with: 

■Here at the quiet llMt of the world. * 

4- 

HoBu hynn Aphr. 827, 

•A Trtilte-halred shadow roaming llXe a dream," 
Is a form of ejcpresslon of which Tennyson Is fond. We sh«ai 
meet with It agaln« Imt here we may oompare Horn. Od. Xl-208 



1. CoiQ)are the quite different thou^t In "flammantls 
moenla mundl. " 
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One naturally looXs to the Prlnoesa for many sug- 
gestions of the Greey., and one Is not disappointed* me 
nunibe? of these parallels nay "be due to tlie exquisite elabor- 
ation of the style, as Vtr. Collins suggests* and doubtless 
many passages are oonsolous remlnlsoences, but there are 
some in lAidh Tennyson, probably yielding to a sii'^oonsoious 
lnfluenoe» recalls Homer or Theocritus or Aeschylus, and 
some suggestions which are purely accidental. It would 
be a fruitless task to attempt to sort these out and arrange 
tliem. Hhey are therefore given as they occur, without an 
effort at deduction. Certain it is, however, that the 
distinctive charm of The Princess rests upon the combination 
of narrative simplicity as it is found in the Introduction, 
so poetically descriptive of the commonplace holiday of 
the Sngll^ tenantry, with finely wroii^t suggest Iveness, 
and the lyric beauty of the mjnor songs, it is interesting 
then to trace out one of these qualities, at least partly, 
that of classical suggestion. 
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At the opening of the first part there occurs a toudh 

iblob reofUTs again and again in the Princess and in some 

of Tennyson's Sorter poeBis. Uie thon^t runs through some 

fourteen lines, but is summed up in these: 

"I seem'd to move among a world of p^osts. 
And feel ayself the shadow of a dream." 

She last line forms a perfect transfusion of several passages 

of Greek poetry. First, of course, Horn . Od. XI-207, 

Hum UPiAry/ ^7 /C^ fiir-uac^. 
In Aes. Ag. 830 '"he expression is similar although the 
connection, the application of the figure Is different, 
Ci'/iJ^^ (T^^^ explained "by the following vrards, 

•the hypoorits semblance of devotion to me." Tennyson's 
lines interpret, Fla . P^'th. VIII 185 (95 Geld.) perfectly, 
where the figure had startled the scholiast. Pindar uses 
the figure in almost the same way that Tennyson does, 

^^^ ^,0 uJTTc? ^ 

and the scholiast exclaims: 

1-Hustath ai^ II. 9 p. 757, speaks of tJia 

lile Darinsoli] 
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Bie same expression is found, too, in Hamlet^ ii-2, 

....»the very sutatanoe of ambition Is 
Merely the shadow of n dreanu^* 

Tennyson applies the expression to the interpretation of a 
mood, a psycholoorioal state, at the same time his often 
reourring words of this kind have an intrinsio value in 
their very form ?*iioh reproduces the flavor of the line 
from Homer, Pindar and Aeschylus. The same expres5?ion 
occurs in 1!he Princess tin AXbar's Dream , in Tithonas , while 
in the sonnet to the Rev» Yf. H. BrooXfield the acknowledge- 
ment is frankly made to Pindar "by the lines: 

»I can not laul this life, it looks so dark: 
^/C^ ^Y-" ~^^^ ^^ ^ shadow, go-« 

THe line that occurs shortly afterwards, 
*19hile life was yet in bud and blade, •• 
may be used to interpret Aes. Ag. 76 

"-'CTi "y ^ .o \^^i..^po^ jLa^'l/A^ (jT^/ovu>iy^ evTV^ 

thou^ it is nearer to Hom» II X^/TI-d 

Of course the expression, 

*and cooked his spleen" , 

!• Of. Pin. Nem* VIII-40 






^ 'u>/J/:?i oi/ c^^-'inrLf 
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±3 a literal translation of Homor, and Indeed is not easily 
understood without the Homeric line, the two "being nnitually 
interpretative. Horn. II. VI-513: 

€^< -v^jjin '/\o\oV f<-jC^^^ /i--^ ^ *- ^"^ ^ 

•Che situation in I^ >^ioh ifj smnmed up later in the line, 

"And he that was a man died on the weeds 

Of woman," 

may he illustrated >jy Bion, Idyll II. 

Tennyson uses a simile of Homer's in a most unique connect- 
ion to describe the slanted letters of the feminine penman- 
ship, 

"As Tvhen a field of corn 

Bows all its ears '^^ef ore the roaring East", 

a simile tiSiich Homer uses to describe the emotion of the 

assembly: II. II-147-8, 

Compare also ?..ilton P. L. rW980f , v^o applies the same 

description to the angelic host. 

"As thicX as "hen a field 
Of (teres ripe for harvest waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears ??hidi way the wind sways them. » 

II. 

In the second part of The Princess there occurs a 
1. Arist. Ethics r;-r5-io «^ ^;^^y h aiV^ ■^->\v 

o(>i^v ip^^^ A?^i^° II- 1-8- 
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metaplior which is the nearest Interpretation to a very 
vigorous line of Aeschylus, that I have seen. It Is rather 
a transfusion of Aeschylus. Ag_. 328: 

may perhaps "be Interpreted "by these lines: 



»T»ho first had dared 

To leap the rotteft pales of prejudice 
Dlayoke their necXs irom custom. » 

Bie figure is the same In both. 

•Che description of the Lady PsycJie's hahe, is like Homer's 
description of Astyanax in imagery, thou^ not in poeti- 
cal effect. 

•In shining draperies, headed like a star. 
Her maiden talae. •• 



Homer 11. Vl-489, ^ 



III. 



The well known iDosuties of the song "between the 
second and third parts are echoed in music and form in 
a!heoo.XXIV--7-9. Alcmena's lullahy: 

i^'ftr' '^'yC<^ V^*^/^^. J<r.K-: 

■Sleep, my little one, sleep , my pretty one, sleep." 
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5510 words: 

•the thlok leaved platftns", 
translate Moschus Idyll V. 

"fflie crane,"! said, "may chatter of the crane, 
The dove may rairmur of the dove, "but I 
An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere," 

these lines striXingly reseitible Theoc. Idyll IX-31f. 

So too^dyll X-30-31, And Vlr . Sol. 11-63-64, Oieoc. Idyll, 

V-29 ^ 

OY^Jl ji^'M^ldl UTi/ TiJ Tn Ver-^ t^a^Tc in/ 

"Settled in her eyes 

The jareen "malignant li^t of coming stoirms." 

HCp. Collins uses this line very cleverly to interpret the 

epithet -^ \»^ o /^ o ujh/ as applied to an angry lii>n. Horn . II. 

XX-172, ^ ^ / 

Pseudo^-Hesiod. Sc;. Ach, 430: 






also of an angry lion; and possiljly also Pin , Olymp. 711-49 
•y\u^/e^( J^a.^/tin/T'L^ so too %pian Cyr. iii-70 

of the oyes of the pard. In all these passages he con- 
tends -y }\ iuy /(U, J u>i/^ deprived of its ordinary meaning of 
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"«!:leaiiilng» , refers to the pecftaiar glint or flash from the 

eye of an enraged animal, and Tennyson's line exactly ex- 

1. 
presses Its meaning. 

The description of the Princess Ida reminds us. In 

the detail ffhldh Tennyson selects to distinguish her, of 

Homer's description of Nauslcaa, 

9She stood 

Among her maidens, higher tiy the head," 

Horn. Od. VI-107f: ^^ 

The ■beautiful picture ^Ich closes the thUfd section has 

also a suggestion of Homer In Its scenic property. 

"and all 

!IJhe rosy^^ lights came out a"bove the lawns'; 

lines Tsdilch Illustrate a lovely descriptive passage In the 

Iliad. VIII-557f , too fine to deserve the Tarackets sometimes 

placed aljout them 

tf< r' i*^^tY yC^i^rxA <fy*^<^/^ ^t^ 7r^cJ>ff^^ a^/^^at 

IV. 
©le exqiilslte line In that most exquisite lyric, 

1. caiurton Collins .illustrations of Tennyson p. 83. 
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•Tears, Idle tears," in the fourth section, 

•Dear as rememlDered kisses after death," has wealthier 

meaning when we connect it with Mosdhus Idyll iii 69f . 

•Stared with great eyes and lati^ed with alien lips," is, 
a£ course like Horn * Od. XX-347, 

Oie swallow soig suggests Theocritus in its style and flow. 
ISie imagery recalls especially Idyll iii 18-14 

•Ch swallow, 3wallotr,if I could follow, and ll^t 
Upon her lattice,"... 

5Jie peculiar expression: 

■.....•.. -♦i'^^en the crimson rolling eye 
Glares ruin," 

illustrates perfectly Aes. Sept. 408^ 

Further Id. Sept. 63^ 

r r ^ 

1. Cf.T:. !'«n»rang ruin." 
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And peAaps Bieoo. XXy-12 

y 1 1 YtTY lit) ~G~^ J "glancing slau^teo? . • 

ISie line: 

"erect and silent, striking 'vith her j^lance 
OJie mother," 

nicely Illustrates the use of ^clAai^ In the following 
lines; Aes. Ag. 360 ^ 

iJie line iwhlcli occurs a little "before, 

• As she smote me with the lig^t of eyes," 

nay i:>e quoted as further illustration, as well as Aes .Ag.74 

^j / 

Suppl. 1014ff, for a similar thou«?it: 



^Tcc"^ 3 '^■\ ^ t andj 



-v. 

!Ilh§ heautifol simile that iDoglns the fifth part, 

"As in a poplar grove "hen a ll^t wind wakes 
A lisping of the Innurerous leaf' and dies. 
Each hissing in his nei^"bor*3 ear;" 

Illustrates the following passage, Horn. II XVI-785, 

•S ^ I / . ^ nil . ^ ' '-^^A 
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/tk rt /t^' Jy ^'^ , T^i^iy Pi^' tn^rt. /^^^f^/^e*/ 




In this conneotion it may Toe interesting to note 

that Vergil in accused of imitating Horn. II. XVIxVeG in the 

Aeneid IV-441ff . 

Ac velut annoso validam cum rohore cnieroum/Vlpini boreas 

nunc hino, nunc flatiT^us iUlnc )to. , by Macr oh. Sat, 6-3. 

Iha vigorous line: 

"With such a roar 

Olhat earth reels," 

is no more powerful than the similar line Aes. Prom. 1081; 

the form of expression is the same in "both: 

y/L^ dTW^ t^i^^^M: ; 

fho peculiar expression, 

•To maXe all women Xlck against their lolfds," 
Trtille "best known to Engli* readers through the similar 
expression in the New Testa-nent is found also in Aea. 
Prom. 861, where we need not feel that the expression i0 
so "coarse" as it is vigorous, ^en illustrated Toy the 
Tennyson page, 
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So too , Aes. Ag. 394, 

N J 




©10 description of the Princess which represents 
her, 

•standing liXe a stately pine," 
recalls !Qipooritus •comparison of Heracles to a young sapling 
in a garden in the Idyll XXTV* !lJiere is also a suggestion 
of Horn. Od. Vl-I62f ♦ ^ere Odysseus speaking to Nausicaa 
liXons her to a palm tree: 

I ^ :>, D ^ ^ ^ ^ ' / I / 

Tennyson's picture has the added detail however, of stand- 
ing steadfast in the midst of storm. 

5510 second stanza of the beautiful lyric which stands at 
th^ end of the fifth section, 

•Home they brou^t her warrior dead," 
reminds one of a fine passage in the Agamemnon. 

•!Bien they praised him, soft and low, 

Gall 'd him ^vorthy to ^:e lo^'^ed. 
Truest friend and noblest foe,"... 

Aes. Ag. 452, 
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T^ t^ ^irv^c2^ yc^c^cl^ -TTk.^r^ r'- 



Compare also Tennyson's own 3ong: 

"Home they broii^t him sl»ln Tlth spears, 
Shey "brought him home at even ' fall , " 

fo? a similar picture and similar refrain. 

Ihe very urvRnglish expression, 

•With female hands and hospitality," 

is another " faint Homeric echo,* 

Compare Hom. Od. vi-182 rlk^.^ ^t^r-y .. . . 

VII. 

TSie simile ?*ii<5h Tennyson uses so effectively to 

desorilDe the lonely despair of the Princess, 

"And she as one that climtos a peak to gaze 
O'er land and main, an- sees a great "blacX cloud 
Drag inward from the deeps, " 

Homer had used in almost the same form to descril^e the hosts 

of warriors. Hom . II. IV-375ff. 
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The ••Small street Idyl'* of Tvliioh Tennyson was himself 

so fond, loses none of ou? admiration and gains some^at 

in association, ^en "^^ feel the suggestion of T5ieoorltus 

in it, 

••Come down, maid, from yonder mountain height: 
^.Vhat pleasure lives in hel^t (the shejJierd sang,)* 

Compare jBieoo. Idyll XI-4/3-49; 80-89, 

The line: 

••foxllKe in the vine,** 
especially recalls the piotiire in Theoc> Idyll X\ai, and 
the o /:> <L.y y^^-^ in Theocritus 'line 

has T)een expanded "by Tennyson, 

?let the wild 

Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, an^l leave 

The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 

Their thousand ^vreaths of dangling wat er- smoke. •• 

Thd onamata- poea and the thou^t in, 

••Sweeter thy voice, "but every sound is sweet, •• 

suggest* Theoc > Idyll I-7f, V-48, linos >^ldh have teen 

used already to illustrate other passages in Tennyson's 

poetry. 
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To suimnarlze the general oharacterlstios of Group Vf 
we find that Homerlo similes are aptly illustrated, occasion- 
ally "by a simile of a corresponding^ kind, occasionally "by 
a "briefer expression that condenses a simile of several 
lines into a few words. Bie examples quoted from the 
tragic poets are all of them illustrative of some unusual 
and vigorous turn of expression, ^-tfiile the pansages from 
Theocritus resemtle Tennyson's usually in mode and musical 
feelirig* ^ 

Homer's sia^^le expressive word ^u^fy j J ^^^ Is 

finely interpreted T3y the following words from the Ode on 

the Death of Vellinp:ton: 

Ode IV. 

"0 fallen at length that tower of strength 
^.Tiioh stood four-square to all the winds that blew/" 






Horn. II. XTII-I53t 

Homer, too, uses the same figure in a more expanded form: 
Il.iy-403 ^ ^ , , / 

Tennyson as is his custom, having hit upon an expression 

he liXes uses it more than onoe# l!his figure is found 

again in ^e Princes3_^ 

" sone i;lan 

Pour-square to opposition." 
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iEind in an unpublli^ed poem in the llemolrs, Vol. I- p. 306« 
Compare also the following line ?^en Agamemnon is called 
(Aes. Ag. 3G9) /. ^ 



and Bur. Al 0-311 



/ 
6^^^ 



Simon. 5-3 

The coii5)arison of "Nnpoleon" to an eagle is similar to 
HomeT's treatment of Achilles. 
Ode VI, 

•Again their ravening oagle rose,* 
Horn. II. XXI-J353, 

iBie same expression occurs a few lines earlier in the Ode , 

"Till o'er tho hills her eagles flew," 
suggesting Soph. Ant ig. -11 Of, 

T5ie xiiTtheT development of the fl(jure, v/hioli is nost ntrik- 
\r\Z of all, 

'•And "barxiivj for the .thrones of Xin5rb, " 
sii^gests an interpretation of a oormonplace of C-reeX poetrj'' 
as apr)lied to the eagle^ In gie Princess the cry of the 
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eagle is called ''a claTi^,'» 

"I, an eagle, /Clang an eagle to the spheres^" 
It Is pof3sll)le tJi^^t this T^assage may "be influenced "by fnich 
expressions as these, of the eagle: 
Aes. Prom. 1032, 

Id- Ag. 138, . 

Soph . p?g- 766 , . \ /I / 

Or if the Tennysonian passage vas not influenced iDy the 

Greek, it s^oggests an interpretation, that flie l)ird ^ras 

called the dog of Sefas not only because it !vas his pet, the 

domestic animal of the Olympian household, tnxt also owing 

to soine fancied resemblance of its harsh and raucous : 

cry to the bark of a dog. 

The fine metaphor, 

"Dashed on every rooky square 
Their surging charges foamed themselves away,** 

suggests a similar firrure shut up in fewer words, 

Aes* Sept. B4-114 , 

Browning makes use of a similar figure in BaXauntion's 
Adventure t of an individual. 
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"Cllff tase, TTith frothy spites against its calm." 
The idea In the line, 

•Guard tbe ejre, the soul of r^aTope," 
is that the eye is IThe most precious part of the hody. Still 
more is implied than, in Ihe Princess , is contained in the 
fi^ore that the Princess is the head, the Lady Psyche the 
two arms. This thou^t of the value, the central importance 
of the «ye, is illustrated t»y Aes. Pors. 173, 

Id . Oho. 934 of Orestes , 

Cf . Tium. lose . 
Pin. 01. Yi-x<^ 

Id. 01. 2-11, 

Soph. Old. Tyr. 987, 



T^h-^ same idea governs *.he expression found in, Horn . Od. 
Kyi-23 , 

and Aes . Pers. 150 

y/j ^c>y /im/ ^>'c/9-^^^^^<^s 
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Bastathlus notes t"^3t tne phrase had ''^aooms a commonplace 
of affectionate ^reetin,'^ on a friend's return from an absen^r^e. 
The fl^ore ^.vhich Tennyson uses in V/111 > to illustrate the 
resistance anl strengtii of the man endowed ^vlth stronr: v^ill 
po^ver, 

••^o seems a promontory of rocX," 
reminds me of '.he use Homer makes of t;he same metaphor, to 
loscri"^je the same qualities in the Cyclops, Horn* Od. IX-190* 
Tennyson's rigure interprets the Oreek, so that I*; applies 
not only to his ^ein'^ conspicuous in size, >)ut implies the 
other qu^lties mentioned also, 

Of. Pin. Isthj VI-47 

/ j/ '. -'^ .^ 

^ I / 

In the Iliad X^;-318, 's-i'^ fir^are Tennyson uses here is 

conoined ^vith one oC --^lich ho avails himself else^vhere* ^e 
secono. part o? the Homeric p9r!^s.;;:;o is: 



y y rt 7/f r>?^; 



The simile Is found a^ain in Ver* Aen. X-693, 
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Ille velut rapes vastum quae prodlt In aequor 
Obvla ventonun furils, expostaque ponto 
Vim ounot^n atque mlnas perfert Collque marlsque 
Ipsa innota^ manens, 

In Tile Islet the peculiar epithet *apple-6heeXed» 

suggests Theocritus, 

"But a \)evy of Broses apple-dheok'd,* 

!meoc> Idyll. XX^/I-l 

Here Tennyson's epithet translates o.<>a^ ltt t:^ p^i^a^ 
perfectly and ou^t to l)e adopted Instead of the •rosy- 
cheeked" of the commentator. 5he reseml)lanoe that makes 
the metaphor apt must "be due to stronger resemblance than 
one of mere color, for the word ^^y/i^jto come to 

mean the cheek Itself, (as in Latin malum. ) (Anth. P 9, 
566- Luc. Imag. 6). 

Ihat Jewel of Engll^ poetry, the In Memorlam 
has more suggestions of Greek philosophy In its speculation 
on the universal pro>)lem, than of Greek poetry. And yet 
a few of the most pathetic cadences therein, have sister 
songs some where in Greek poetry. 
XIII. 

"Tears of the widower, when he sees 
A late-lost form that sleep reveals. 
And moves his doiihtful arms, and foels 
Her place is empty, fall like these. •• 
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Bilo stanza forms a Deautlfal transfaslon or the long 
speedi of Admetus In Sur . Alo. 354ff » 

CLP Ol Y'^i!!^ 1,1 6~V y/^ CTa. 'Co. Jcl. /X^Oi^^ ^^yU.-tn/ cn^i tp<ri/' 

Propert . 4-11-81 , Is nearer the Greek in a certain w^^Xpot^ r 

than the fervid English. 

•Sat tlbl suit noctes, quasde me, Paule, fatlges 
Somnlaque In faolem credit a saepe meam, 
Atqiie ul3i seoreto nostra ad simulacra loquerls, 
Ut responsurae singula verba lace." 

The beautiful description of the quiet sea ( In Memorlam XI,), 

•Calm on the seas, and r.ilver sleep, 
And ".'aves that sway themselves in rest. 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
7/hldh heaves but with the heaving: deep," 

recalls almost as fine a dencrlption in the Agamemnon, 570» 

!!3io rythmic periods are different, therefore, tartly, the 

QreeX is briefer: ^ _ 

Two details that are introduced in the Agamemnon passage 
are b«?tter Illustrated by other lines from Tennyson, 
^A TTc^ ^ Ti reslas , 

1. Cf. Anth. Gr. 6-166, Mel eager. 
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•!Bie winds were dead, for heat , " 



and i o' * \ "by Dream of Fair Women : 



•As thunder drops fall on a sleeping sea^« 



A passage -"tildh haf^ already "been cited on !nie Princess ♦ 
is even more appropriate to Section XX: 

•But open converse is there none. 

So mudh the vital spirits sink 

To see the vacant ohalr, and thinX, 
"How good.' ho?r kind.* and he is gone." 

In the lines from n>te Princess there was the added thougjit 
of the effort to make the lady weep, ^at idea is absent 
from this passage, as it is from the oreek, while the situa- 
tion in other respects is nearer to that of ?he Princess , 
Aes. Ag. 453f, 

The expression in Section XL, 

"And hopes and li^t regrets th^t come 
Make April of her tender eyes." 

Most exquisitely translates Theoc. Idyll XIII-45, 

t ^a ^ "^ ^ /t? O^ CO (T /V^ u /( i. c c<. 

Hor* Od. IV-5, has a similar thought , though less happy 

expression, 

Ins tar verls enim voltus ubl tuu3 
Adfulsit populo. 

In the sixty-eighth section of the T')oem Tennj^'son has re- 
fashioned a poetic coinmonplace as only his skillful fingers 
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can, 

w'^en In the da^n I sinX w head, 

Sleept Death's twin-brother, times mjr "breath; 
Sleep, Death's twin-brother, knows not Death, 

Nor can I dream of thee as dead*« 

The thought Is as old as Homer, who says, II • XIV, 
Touched upon a^aln iDy Hes* ©leog. 211. Theog!u 757-758, 



Yer* Aen. ^rE-37e 

"Consangulneus Letl sopor" 
While Shelley , Queen Mab, 2, has '^rrltten, 

••Death ani his brother, sleep. » 
The weird expression in Section LXX, 

"In shado^vy thorou^fares of thou^t,* 
recalls Soph . Oed. Tyr. 87, 

77.-/1x^5 /"//^-} <>A^^^ f ^^^^; ^^"^"';- 

commented on by Shelley ( Pref. to Prometheus Un>)ound), 

One of the most heautlful lines in the poem is, (Seo.LXXIV), 

"Death has made 

His darkness "beautidPul with thee. " 

It is heautifolly illustrated ty the following: Soph ,0ed#g:/r.30, 
And Petrarch Sonnet LXXX, 
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Hon "nuo neorts 11 doloe viso amoro: 
Ma •! dolce viso, loloe far neorte. 

©le expression ( Seotioit LXXV) 

"the "breeze of songj 

exactly translates Pin. Pyth. r^-5. 

Although the connection in the tvo cases Is too entirely 
different to leave room for the idea that one was influenc- 
ed ty tho other* In Pindar, Irhe figure is nautical, es- 
pecially applicaTDle to the Battiacls • The succeeding words 
in the Tinglish shoTv the ahsenoe of all such connection: 

"And round thee with the hreeze of song 
To stir a little dust of praise." 

Compare in Section XCI, 

"Flits by the ses-Dlue Dird of March," 

that most beautlflxl fragment Ale m an li'rg. 28, 

a!he same beautiful epithet occurs 9gain in Horn . Od. Vl-SOe-etc, 

Mem. II-4 



Section 01, 

"when the lesser wain 

Is twisting round the polar star." 

iJils purely optical view of the heavens is Illustrated by 
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manjr other poets 5oiJi > Tradh. 
by Horn. II. XVIII-487, 



ID. Od. V-373-5, 



Soph^ Prg, 396 



i 



^'p/t^^^^ry" (^^^^^:c^ T^t -/<^ fjGly/ 



The "lesser ^aln," seems to ^e thus "twisted" hecause the 
^ole round of Its motion Is seen, unlike the other con- 
stellations, one half of ^ose solntillant flight we miss, 
that disappear plunged, sr. Homer thoii^t, in streams of 
ocean* Hence it is that Ovid writest Met# XEII-S98f 

Iwrmmemque acquires arcton, 
and Spenser, Paerjr Quoen, 

• . "that was in ocean wave yet never wet 
But firm is fixed and shineth from afar 
To all that in the wide deep wandering are," 

a passage that , therefore, is not inconsistent with (jr-^y^ 

}ir. Collins calls , Section CVH,an "adaptation of the 34" 

fragment of Alcaeus^ yfe Xnow from the Memoirs what the 

circumstances that sugjosted it were, how intimate, how 
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sad, Jiow far removed ft?oin even so Tine a ''-It of poetry of 
another *n makin^^ as this Alooan passage* TJie resemhlanoe, 
however remainp, 

•Bring in great lo^rs and lot them lie, 
To m?.ke a solid bore of heat, "etc. 

^ OSie rvhoie of the 108 "section, and especially the 
first j^tanza of the US'* sum up the most perfect fruit to 
he gained from the In ?!einoriam > The hi^est lesson it can 
teach to most of us, is not alone the glorification of 
love, most o" ub feel that already,- hut the lesson of wis- 
dom through suffering. 

» •! is hold that sorrow makes us wise,** 

recalls tho T^ole religious teaching of Aeschylus and crowds 

it into a line, as he himself had crammed it into two words, 
/f 



Compare Aes* Ag. 1534 ^^<^ ^ ' ^ ^^"^ ^^ 
Herod* 1-307: 



\ iV ^-s^T^ 1 /^ ^ ^""^ '^'^^• 



Horn. II • XVI-82: 



Hes. W & D* 1-207: 

Plat. r>ym. 2J?2T). 

In the same section the , "pillar steadfast in the storn", 

is a detail exactly like the C^C^ \cn^ tto^t ^j^v ^^ .. 

of Aes. Ag. 889. 
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One is Interested to see that the sljcth group, In 
Memorlam^ contains many sug^T^stive passages, ^ose resemto- 
lance is due not merely to the identity of theme, hut also 
to similar attitude and form of expression. Especially 
interesting is such a piece of nature description as that 
of the quiet sea, or such an unusual turn as "Death has 
made his darkness beautiful with thee". Hixe poets lition 
this Group most obviously recalls are the tragedians, and 
especially Aeschylus* 
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HJie Idylls of the King are founded on Mallory's 

romanoe and tlie Mabinoglon. 'Stiey "beaT a faint general 

reseniblanoe lio?raver to such an Idyll as Theocritus ' 

seventeenth, twenty- fourth and twenty-fifth. Tennyson uses 

a measure of almost Idyllic sweetness, most of the usual 

requirements of the pure epic are alDsent, tout the method 

of 1n?eatment of the incidents semi-epic in character is 

liXe Iheocritus * use of the legendary incidents in the life 

of HeraJclss. 

The expression in The go minp: of Arthur, 

" "A ni^t 

In whidh the 'oonis of heaven am earth were lost , " 

lends a peculiar awfulness to the scene. The line illus- 
trates the production of the same effect in the same way in 
the Ag.-05&, 






'^ c}cn.r^ -c^ ^ Jrr-^^^ J^i^-f^^^-^^^f^''^ 
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Interpreting the pas*5afre In tUls way, there Is more in the 

than merely «ln der Nacht war's.^* She night 

is a night of a^TfUlness and terror as well as of darkness* 

Compare also Luot.D. R. N. ill 84n, 

Non si terra mari mlsoe'bitiir et . mare caelo, as. the 

extreme of awe Inspiring confusion. 

The simile with ^vhioh gareth and Lynette opens is familiar 

to readers of Homer t 

«A slender- shafted Pine 

Lost footing, fell, and so ^vas ^'^ilrl'd away* 
"How he went down^" said Gareth^as s false kni^t 
Or evil king before my lanoe.» 

Horn. II. XIII-178, 

L / 






HoB.Od. IV-6-11 

velut icta ferro 
Pimis aut cupressus ?]uro, 
Prooidit. 

»Lo ^ere thy fathor Lot >3esicTe th-? hearth 
Lies like a log. " 

5!his forms an interesting parallel to an interpretation 

of Horn. II- r/-432ff, ' .^^ ^/ 

^ere the point of the comparison is not in his falling to 
the ground like a tree, so much as in his lying there like 
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a log. A thou^t carried out lay the following lines: 

0319 emphasis is on the inert helplessness of the dead vrai- 
rior so that what the next line relates is possilJle (note 
the -ro7oy ^ ) (488) 

©le TToTds: 

"Lest that rou{^ humour of the Xings of old 
Return upon me,* 

recall at once the scene ijet-jiroen Priam and Achilles, 

Hom. Il.XXIV-5eO; 5Q8-70 






"As if the flower, 
l?hat 'DloTrs a r^lobe of after arrowlets, 
Ten thoiiriand fold had rjrown, flashed the fierce shield, 
All sun," 

Thei^rilliance of the shield of the noon-day knight is like 

that of the armor of Dioned' in Hom . II. v- 4ff , 



Vergil has adopted the same details ( Aen. X-R71 ) 



vast OS TUKbo vonit aureus ignes. 
Cf. ^4ri8sto. on. 3?Mr. III-67 
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11 suo splendoi si rcli ocdhl ar.saeta, etc.. 

}fr. Collins says tUnt the fine 'Simile Oompftrlng Oa?eth*s 
adversary to a l)Uoy at sea, may have 'been Bug^.eated "by a 
slnlle In LyoophTon ^ Cassandra, X-7B5 (Pot. Ed.) comparing 
Ulysses to a oorK, in the ^ea, with winds and waves rolling 



er It but not sinXlng it: / / //" 



over It but not slnXlng it: 

I am quite suirpisel tnat Tennyson should have let pass such 
an opportunity for a tporst of lyric "beauty as he had at 
one point in Gareth ana Lynette ^ 

He contents hlnself v/hen Gareth lies sleeping worn 
out "'V his exertions ani Lynette l)encls a'bove hin, ?rlth: 

• Sound sleep be thine.' sound cause to sleep hast thou^» 
HfTien I Tvas sohoolo'i to expect some such invocation as that 
in Soph . Phil. S87 

l/7i r'u ^ ay\yt'u/v 

The expression thnt recurs in the Idylls, in The Marriaf^e 

of Geraint ha?5 thl^i form, 

"Low to her own heart piteoiisly shn snlcl,*' 
••And softly to hor ov^n s'*'Oot hoq^rt rho spld, " 



1. Cf. Callin. }^irm. Del. 134. 
Mtat.SiW 5-4-ie 
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It of oo^iTse translates the often reourring line in Homer, 
as in Od. V-399 (etc. ) 

5he phrase occurs again in Merlin ^ 

•The }feTlln to his own heart, loathing, fjaid," 

Tile Tollowing lines in Geraint and ?]nid are an admlrahle 

transfusion of ifteoo . Idyll XXII, 48ff. 

• Arms on '^rhich the standing muscles eloped 
As slopes a wild "brook o'er a little stone, 
, Running too vehemently to T^reak upon it." 

( fheoc. XXII-48ff . ) 

The "beautiful collocation of v/ords in this line: 

"On oithoT ghininc shoulder laid a hand," 
siu^jreats Homer's ^rell kno^n expression, Hok . Od. XI-128, 

See too II. ■'m-f^? ) /? ' C- / ^ 

II. x?or-e9i) ^^i-<^ (yu^ ycyc ^ - 

Pin . 01. 1-41, 

and Soph . Fro:. 4'^3 7l^^fay7r<n/ -^ fc2 ^ crV ^y^^i' /<^^'<^ ^^ c^ 

^ "^ Digitized by CjOOgle 
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w'^o found no ?ost, an-T o^'-oi' failed to draw 
TJie quiet nl-^^it Into hor "blood," 

reoalls tJio ^an^^ soene in OT^nono, an-l ?!a?lana ^viiere OreeX 

parallels have "b^^on cited* GSie follo^'rla?: froTn ^^er. Aen* r7. 

533, however, In the nosrosti to this pasrar^e, 

■leque umquam/ Solvltu? in socmos ocilisve ant peotore nocten 
Aooiplt, 

Tho exp?e55^1on, 

"omel need constrained us," 

translates Horn. II* Yi-BC; 459 etc*, 

' «a shell 

That keeps th'^ wear and polish of the wave," 

suj^gests lUe pasr.ase already quoted, Maud IT-?, and 
Lycophron Cass. 790 ^ 

The very peculiar expression for th^^ cock's crow, 
"V/hich vr^i-: tho red cock shoutinr^ to the li^jht," 
mi^t almost '^^^^t':^ "^)een trnnr.lated from the /3atrachoini/"o:;achia, 

Tile e.^ression "dry shriek," 

"And ell in passion utterinr: a dry ^.-hriek," 
is to 1)0 C'^iii-ctt'd with " ?he Passl n--^ of Arthur , 
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•Dry clashed hin hfirn^ss," 

which l-^Tlnrcf? u*^ st once to Home ? » II. XII, ?!47 

/C'uh^ f'd^^'^^ ,;^:JV4.^ (Cf. ID.XIII-409). 

This is versil's »a?14us fragor", (Geor. I-3C7) the "sonus 

aridus" of Luo.D. H. N. Vl-119, the sicca vox of Latin 

1- 
poetry* 

'TordsTorth- Peter Bell I. 



?1!h9 ass di(3, len[^then out 

The long dry see-saw of his horri^Jle >)ray.w 

T3ie little fancy: 

« And we will live like two oirds in '^ne nest," 

is just that of Oieocritus' lo^'-er, (Idyll 39-13) 

-TTc^i -^f^L^ /t^^^^^ ^2^^ ^/^.^.-.-^tV <u^ t^ J^v^ y^^ 
In Balin and Balan there occurs again that expression already 
noted in The Princesst- Here it is: 

•• and th i s a oh ado^'^ ' s S3h adow , " 
V/hich translates Aes. Ag. 839: 

Ba lin and llalan w?ar, ':losigned as an introduction to Merlin 

and Vivien ^.-^ich follows nextt 

»lot me thinX 

Silence is wisdon: " 

suggests more than on^ ^^hrase on the lips o:!* a rjreek chorus. 
1. Ov* Mot. 11-378 • ^ 
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None "noTha^s ig more pertlnont ho'?o t;l\an Aos- Af^. C53 '.'.iiicli 
carrios •;^io -'.hourJ^t •- lit.tlo f^arther: 

1510 exproorlon, "the flower of all the '^orld" recalls 
Ae9> Ag. 197 6i^9^J^P^u^^<^ slnllar is: 
In Mem^ 

wDay when I lost the flower of merit" 
Ihe detail in the pioture, 

"Perchance one curl of Arthur's .^olden "beard," 
recalls the younj^j man iJieooritus describes: Theoo* Id. 11-78) 

Ver. Aen* 3S4 or Ov* Met. 334. 
">}9ri38e color aureus, « 



"The blind wave feeling round his long sea h^ll, 
In silonc^y 



is an Icloa con^.ained in Homers 



/tOjU^ ^:^ ^crv" 



( II. XIV-18) Alcinan . P^ag. IV-S ufjos the same epithet 



of a ^'^ave. 



"!^9j^ thip, hard earth cleave to the Aadir hell 
DoHTi, down, and close again, an^ nip me flat, 
If I be nuch a traitress," 

is the expanded expression of the Iliad iy-183. 



and^Ver. Aen. r^-24, 
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Sed mllil tellus optem prlus Irna dehisoat. 
Propert y V-1-149, 

Vel tremefsotu oa^om tellus diduoat hlatum, ' 

Bie expression had "bdoome f orimiLalo In Latin and lias some 

miiat that color In the }^erlin passage, 

•He drag'^'d his eyebrow "busflies do^vn, and made 
A snowy penthouse for his hollow eyes," 

Is nost directly connected with Shakespeare , Merchant of 

Venice, hut compare also Hom^ II. XVlI-138, 

Tfteoc . XXr^-118, 

Ar. Ran. 833, 

for these ars similar in picture, though the peculiarity 

of phraseoloi^ is not the same . In all these examples, a^ 

in the Merlin example, the idea is assuming an exprer^sion 

of ?^ravity, sternness and at the same time of wisdom# 5he 

ononatapoi-^lo line at the end of the poem, 

"ano. ever overhead 

Bellow 'd the tempest, •♦ 

suPTgests the same effect in Aes. Prom. 108?.f , 
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Tennyson ^'^51 fond or thin oxpT^'^f^j^ion, v/hloh ooc',irs ^^r-in 

Palace of Art, 

•And roar rooX-th^/arted uri'lor "^)9llo^'^inr; oaves,'* 
Bnodh Arden, 

"holloiv. Tiello^'in;'^ ooean, •• 

^ord s^Yortli , Sonnet , 

••Ooean '^')ollo"''ed from his rooXy chores, »• 
Crray^ Prorrress of Poony, 

*^ie rook!? and noidlnr: 7:roves ro"^^ello^»^ to t;ho roar^'* 
All of these exairnles boautlfally interpret the .i^''^ A* 4. 

Ti^l^cyUty/to^rAA. of the Prometheus p8r>?:p?:e. Calling: up 

the no^md of marllened "^^ulls and roarlnrr waves ^at once^ 

(3p^}^C^^ tliO deep, of tho sea, a nd :^^,^-^,/^^ ^ ^^ ^ 

the "bellow* 

The line In li llalne, 

VNever yet 

^yas nolDle nan "but ipade IgnoMe talk," 

is I thlnX, slightly o'bsoure. But i'. is finely Interpreted 

and illustrated in Ae^ > Art, 930 

Pin> Pyth. 1-164- ^ 

is an allied idea, thoa:^h not particularly aot in thif: 
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The i:)eautlfal lines, 

"To loyal !i*3STt;s the value of ?=»11 .^ifts 
>.!iist vary as the 2;iv'^r*s," 

are a dh-^rminr: reexpr^sslon of T heoo , X??/lII-34f , 

J^U^^f^ tf-T/v^ ^M* V^^ 

Ani Ilp.nlet III-l, 

"Rloli p:lfts H'sx poor ^vfien .^ive^rj prove iinXind. " 

Tho 'j-^)lendld simile: 

"All tojether lo^m upon them 
Pare, as a ^^ild ^'^ave in the ^yiae North sea, 
Oreen jrlinnoriaT to^vard the surnit, >)08rs,vfith all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the '^kles, 
Down '^n a "^^-^rx, " 

Illustrates two different similes in the Iliad. Il.X^.^-381-ff , 

a I tf^ ^^^^-e. Uy^t^ya^ /::^/.^<.^<^ V^^ ckWryj ^i^/:piy:^c^jo^/o 

II. X^^-634rr, il-lu'^t rates tho mildness of ^he scene: 

Two lines in the Aj^amemnon that have oaurjed some dijTioulty 
to the interpreters ^re the I'^ollowinn:: (Aes. Ap;. 4B4f), 
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/ 
The question as to ^-^h other to take i/^i^/^--^ to refer 

to A^ramemnon or to the ?roinan "/ho Is far a^^ay ir; ^yhat vexes 

the editors* ^hall It "^oe ••a mere phantom shall seem to 

rule the house," or "the phantom or h^^r that Is gone vfill 

take her place". 

Certainly the latter Interpretation 1^. the more attractive 

and In case of Its adoption this passajre from Guinevere 

forms a fine adaptation and interpretation* This line 

taXen in ooimootion ^ith the preoedinr: c ^^ "/ ^ 

may >)e further interpreted l3y King John , Act III-Sc.4, 

"Orief fills the room up of my a>^sent child, 
Lies in his "bed, ^^'•alks up an ' doivn ^ith me 

Stuffs out his vacant f^arments with his form." 

All these p8nr.ar>:es toj^ether may serve to interpret Brovm- 

lnr;*s, Love in a Life > 

"Heart, fear nothins, for, heart, thou shalt find her. 
Next timo herself, — not the tro\i')le "hehind her 
Left in tho curtain, the couch's ^erfumej 
As slie l^ruslied it, the ooi^ioe-^Yreath "»:>lossomed ^ne^r: 
Yon looXinj^-i^lass ,'Tloamed at the wave o?" hor feather." 

T Y/ili consider at this point the Mprte D^ Ar thur 

which is purposely omitted from the second Group. 

A line ^'/hicJi occurs near the l^e^inninj? of tho poem recalls 

Homer. The resem>)lance is due to similarity o" epithet, 

and similarity of effect in the sound. 

Iforte D^Arthiir, 
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"and ove? them tTie sea-'vind sane 

Shrill, chill, v'itli flaXos of foam," 

Horn . Od. IV-357, 
ID. III-J3R9, 

^^ro ^'i>7'' ^'/-T ^f"^ 

"The expTessloiit ••dry clashed his harness," has fjeen already 
noted under Geralnt and T^nld^ 
The idea In the line, 

»^^ere shall I hide my forehead and my eyes?" 
is the thought that one covers the head in {^?ief • This in- 
terprets Horn. Od. iv-114; vo. ^n:ii-84-f , 

.... o^-c^p C^ fu Qiri'^ 
^Q ^ J.^L ^x /^^J[/f. ^/^^r^,^ ^A^^ky fi^j^(n (TZi/a^p-^io (V 







"as he stood 
This ^vay and that dividing the swift mind," 

is like Horn. II. 1-189, ^ 

althou^ Tennyson is nearer to Ver. (Aen. IM . 385), 

Atque anir.an nunc hue oeleren nunc dividit illuc. 

The beaut if. liL lines: 

"Pot so the -"rhole round earth is everj'* vray 
Bound hy gold chains about the feet of God," 
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K 1. 

have thelT Gounterpart in Horn. II. VIII, 34f, 

Cufj T^ jU^ Y^"^ 'L^uO'^Uy^'^ ^^cjT^-r^ y^J^trrv 

J^CTTU, Ac^ K 

The lines descriptive of the hone of universal peace, 

"V/here falls not rain", are noted under OBnone and 

Lucretius q> v. , 

*»And looKla'^ wistfully Tvith Tvide hlue eyes 
As in a picture, « 

This phrase recalls r passage in Aes. k^. 3B0, 



I I 



T5ie feeling that Is illustrated in "botli passages is one 
tJiat eveiry one has knovn, v^en looking u^>on the picture of 
a friend, ^o has gone. The ey6s seem to follow one with a 
mute \vistfuln9S3, as in Bro^vniag's Last Duoliess , "looking 
as if she were alo^ie". So it is that Iphigenia, iwho is 
no'v as one leal, Vams a mute glanoe that pleads for neyoy 
upon her executioners, hor lips "being "bound by the » cl^cl<j - 
i^ Cc^i^^ c ^uyj[i Ut^j^"^^ so the dying king turns a sad look 
of farewell upon his friend. Both are in tho "rorld^but no 

1. Cf. Plato Tha_2a^t. 153-10: Bacon Advanc. of Learn. 1- 

init , " Aooordirig to ^le allegory or tlie poets 

the highest link of nature's chain must needs he tied 
to the foot of Jupiter's chair." 
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longer of the ^yorld* ^erefore tine two followlnj^ pannar^es 
are only partly perallel: 
TMr. Heo. 558, 



x 



Plat. Charm. ITI-p 154c, 

Y/here "beauty la the point of the ooinparison# In the case 
of Iphigenla that interpretation is ponsihle because of 
the youth anci >3eauty of the maiden, and the nuiriber of the 
spectators, implylri,^ that they looked upon the scene as on 
some spectacle that touched them not at all. This can 
not hold for the } forte D 'Arthur passage, oncl to me, at 
least, the finer interpretation for th^ linos from the 
Agamemnon is that su.:^,:^ested "by Tennyson* 

Curiously enough all the citations made on the I^orte n 'Arthur 
are a^:)pliGable to the Passin^ T of Arthur each one of them 
recurring in ths latter in exactly the sane form. Chore 
is hut one additional note to be made. TTie picture of 
Bedivere standing on the lonely ora'^, 

"straining his eyes "beneath an arch of hand," 
that he mlfiit catch a last cli^T^'^'^ of the le^arted Xinr:, 
recalls the incomparable scene, Soph , Oed. Col.lGfiOff, 
where Theseus stands, 
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gazinj^ after the king ^o ^as passing a^vay as ini'^stei^iously 
as ^]li,1ah in the Hebrew lesend, or Airthui? in the English. 
Comnare JoD. IV* 15-18. 
TJie phrase in The Last Tournanont » 

•Then, spluttorlnrr through tho hedn;e of splintered teeth", 
suggests at onoe the Homeric commonplace, l""' /4/y ^? f^n^TU^^ 

The figure, 

wTThe heathen but that ever-climbing wave, 

Hurl'd back again so often in empty foam," 

is the same as that employed in the Duke of W ellingrton, 

"ci?arJiel on everj^ rooky square 
TJieir surging charges foamed themselves av/ay'\ q. v* 

The line, 

?roar 

An oeean sounding welcome to one knight," 

binds up in a fe-^^ ^Drds Homer's simile, II* Tn:iI-54Sff, 

II. :<VIT-?.63ff, 

' — 1 I r 



— ■;, ^ — / ^ r f 

P ^ jS/O ^A ^^^ OX^y^^^ J^yOi^^-^ 

"The steel blue eyes" is rather e striking color effect to 
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^ 



/ 



^//Cyiit 



TTc^^ 2-^77" / 



ojazinf? after the Xing ^o was passing away as r;- 
as 7:11,1 ah in the Hebrew legend, or Arthur in *"-^ 
Comr)are Jot. IV. IB- 18. 
^e phrase In The Last Tournaments 

•Then, splutterlnn: through the hedp:e 01 r*^^ 
suggests at onoe the Homeric commonplace, : 



The figure, 

•The heathen hut that ever-cllrMr^ 

Hurl'l "back again so often in er-r " 

Is the same as that employed in t:".' J^*^ 



■ is 

in 

■ manner 

>-^ric man- 

^on to those 

--'renoe of such 



Their surging charges foamed \^'-^ 



ing welooEe 




> at inter^/ais, and 
.1*: reduced, 
.rie^, 

and poppy, the >)la:5e of 



x:t1^ flowers, 1-. similar to th 



e 



-"oous >)roXe like fire," 
oomrented upon. 
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us yftio are familiar with steel gvey eyes* I offer it as 
a suggestion on the imidh mooted question a^9^<^^ cnfy/)^ 
not only flashing l)ut "blue in "blase, as an interpretation 
that is very attractive^ 

In Pin* 0. ll-??0 the coat of the fox is exquisitely de- 
scri'bed^if this idea is carried out- 

The OreeX poet most often suggested in the Idylls 
of the King . is Homer. v;hile they are not Homeric in 
manner, nor in attitude to^^z-ard nature, nor in the manner 
of treating incidents, they have caught sojfte Homeric man- 
nerisms and adopted them perfectly* In addition to those 
already cited ^we may note the frequent recurrence of sudh 
lines as, 

•And Merlin locked hi-, hand in hers ann nal'-^.jw 
the repetition of certain catch lines at inter^/als, and 
the way in which the similes are introduced. 
The line in The Voyar:e of Maeldune ♦ 

"Thro* the fire of the tulip and poppy, the "blaise of 
the gorso and the "blush 
Of millions of roses," 

\Vhioh su-r:ests flame thorough flowers, i'? similar to the 

line in O^none, 

"At her feet tho crocus "broke like fire," 

which has already loeon o^mrented upon. 
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The foToe of Homeric epithet 3<f rj\/ diy^-^^.... 

Is clearly "brought out and Illustrated In these lines, 

*And the men that were mir?ity of ton^yae anl oould raise 
sudi a "battle cry 

That a hundred nho heard it would rush on a thousand 
lances ano file*" 

The quotation^'iiUKPindar in the Sonnet to the Kev> ^^. H> 

BTooXfield has "been referred to in tlie notes on T he Princess # 

In Tiresias the great and "blind old man is presented 

to us at the moment ^vhen he is enc^nira^ing Ifenocoeus to 

nacrifioe himself in order to save T'iet>es. "The poem 

might "be regarded as a supplementary scene in the Phoen<3y ie^ 

of HJurlpldes, either immediately preceding or immediately 

following the inter^riew "between Creon, Menoeoeus and 

Tiresias, Phoenissae- 833-1018,' 

The character of Jlresias as it is developed in Tennyson's 

poe?! is 8 lyrical deduction from the Trreek, and not like 

no nany poems similarly suggested, a foundation for an 

edifice of a very different ciiaraoter. Almost" every line 

is 3anotioned "by the authority of one of the Greek tragedians. 

The lines, 

»LV son, the gods despite of human prayer, 
Are slower to forgive than hu^an kings, '• 



are an expansion of Aes.Prom. 34, 

'r 
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ithat more than nan 

Whlcii rolls the heavens and lifts and inys the deep, 
Yet loves and hates with mortal hates and loves," 

is the idea of the OreeX orthodox religion, the reT)ellion 

against which Is expressed in Laoretius . Tennyson thus Is 

the noutH piece of Aesohyiean faith and of Epicurean n^a- 

tivlsm. . 

the beautiful expression: 

•One naXed peaX — the sister of the sun," 

ijeautifully interprets, Aes. Prom. 731, 

/ 



^UTTaO -fu r^o-A-^ /^^o c/cc^ 



•peaXs the nei^hors of the stars, • 

The phrase, 

"ttie winds were dead for heat , * 

has Deen noticed under, *ln Memoriam "« (q. v.) 

The heautiful lines liilch suggest rather than descrihe Pallas 

Athene, remind one of their prototype in OBnone. The first 

line with idiidh the passage closes, 

•a dreadful li^t 
Came from her golden hair, her golden helm.. ," 

recalls Horn . II. XVIII-S14, 

Tennyson's passage has the added detail of awfulness as the 
situation demands. 
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!Che doom that follows Is llXe that that fell tipon Cassandra* 

"And speaX the truth that no man may believe," 
Compare her despairing cry at the futility of seeking to 
maXe men listen to the truth, in Aes . Ag. ll^Off, The 
same idea is found in Horn . II. 1-107, 

and Tennyson expresses it a few lines further on. 



■So ciiained and ooupled with the curse 
Of "blindness and their unbelief, who heard 
And heard not " 

Ihe oonorete illustrations v*iicih follow, 

■And heard not i^en I spoXe of famine, plague 

And ej^iation lao]c*d *, 

are an allusion to Soph . Oed. Tyr. SlBff , the conversation 

between Oedipus and Tiresias. Id. A.^ig. 088ff , lAiere 

Tlresias interprets the omen of the "birds, " were screaming 

with dire feverish ra?ne that drowned their language in a 

jargon, and I knew they were rending each other with their 

talons, murderously* eto^ 

The lines, 

"And, liXe a statue reared 
To some great citizen, win all praise from all 
Who past it, saying, "Shat was hei" 

recall Bur. Ale. lOOOff , a passage ^^i<di, strange to say, has 
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more detail thsn its Ei^^lish count '^rp 9 ft: 

"Ifenoeooiirj, thou liast e^'-ns, rh'^. I can hoar 
Tc^ plainly "^-lat full tl'^^s of onnet sap 
Our s'^ven lilf^Ti ^'^ates," 

contains t^io essence of jVes. sur>pl% •'^lOff, 



••and ^/hat a ^'^-^irht of war 
.hose rli 

The pre,?:nant lines, 



Riles on those rin/;;lnr^ axles.' «. 



"Stony showers 
Of that oar-otunninrr hail of Ares" 

contains the interpretation of Aos.Sept, ?.13f:% 

":i:v/ 'twas not 'before I h'^'^rd the peltiiy^ of thn st'^rn t>ca1; 
I r-an to ^he statuses," 

Thf? piotu"':**-'^ of, 
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•♦olcV-^nt .^rro In shadowy fron the ni^ht, 
Pallinr^ alDout th oil? shrines "oerr^e their Tod's, 
And vmilinr: ' s^ve iis ' •' » 

recalls the <^a!ne scene in '^^o'fix Oed* Tyr. 

"The cry to Tlresias, 

"Onl:'' in th/ virtue lies 
The savinr: of our Thehes," 

reo-^.lls Tiresias'an5i^.^3r, ail^lressed to Oreon in Eur. Phoen* 

9?0ff , ?/here he prophesies the course that events actually 

taXe in Soph. Oed. Tyr. , 



SAres, ^vhose one '^3liss 

Is war and human sacrifice," 

Aes. ^ept, r?44, 

!I3ie passage begirini:i{^, 

«Mir son. 
No sound is f^reathed so patent to ooeroe, 

5h eir nsimes 

Graven on memorial ta'^)lets, pre a song 
He^rd in the future, " etc. , 

recalls though it cannot equal the heautlful t^venty-sixth 

fragment of Sinonides; 

laiUO.. 11-43-18 ^ 

L^^^r^ /^A^c'c. ^^^^Vw £^./^^: ^4;^^/^^ 

Cf* Aesdh. Prom, 789^ 
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Soph. PrAg. 635, 

A«^csh. Ohoepli. 450; SuPPl* 179: Eumen. ??74, 

1. 
Plhi, 01. XI. -2, 

St. Paul Ad. GoTlnth . ii. ill. 3. 

P?over"D3 7:3, 

"^/Tlte them on the talale. of thins heart." 

"Chlther, iny ron, anci there 
"Thou that hast never Xno^vn the emor<ice of love 
Offer thy maiden life," 

©lis hid for pity ?^a3 coTtiPon property In Greek drama, 
usually, ho'yever It Is ^i rlrl ";ho "coes to her ^rave unwed, 
as Iphlgenla, Antij;jons. 

V/e notice the differonce between the picture of Rlyslan 
life In the oonoludinj^ lines of liiv^^sipjii fj^d that sug- 
gested elso^'^hore In Tennyson, OEnone, Lucretius , etc* He2?e 
the Greek seer cries: 



"anl ^vatch the chariot ^hlrl 

Tvtille the n;olden lyre 

Is ever sounding 

and f^v^Tj' ^''^ay the vales 

^7ind, clouded wlUi the f^ateful Incense fiune 

Of tho^e Yfho nix all odor to tl^ Gods 

on one far helr^ht In one far snjnrj flre*»* 



Che followln.^ lines frora Plndr^r arc exactly sinllar, even 
to the l:»eautlful expression that closes* Pin. Prag. X-1- 
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So it Is that Odysseus ^-^ile yet in the flesh has the 
privilefce given him of living over again those days "before 
Troy, Tshiie he spoke rvith ••great Achilles T^/hom he XneWf 
(Od. XI). 

TJhe heautlful expression Tvhidh closes the poem, "one far 
shining fire**, suggests Tennyson's own •• Orossinp: the Bar " 
in its rythm. Pindar ^vas fond of the expression. 
Pyth III-135) 
Nem III-113 



'\ ^^^^^fi^ f^^^. 



The expression ••hlind ^.vave", Homer 'sA'^^^^ '^^f II. Xiy-18)^ 

that ooc^ors in Despair ^has heen aoticod under. 
••Bie Princess. •• 

In Demeter and Persephone Tennj'^son has reinterpreted 
the legend ^idh has "boon told in the Horn. Hymn to Demeter; 

Ovid . Fasti. IV-419-6r^0-; Met. V-r384-571^ 

Claudian t De j?aptu Proserpine. 
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Tennyson follows Ovid's version most closely, 

«Led up-'/'ard ^y iihe (^ost o^ d3?eams,» 
Com are Horn, hymn, 335f, 384, 



"I would not mingle In their feants 
Tlielr neotar smaoXed of hemlocX," 

Horn, hymn, 49-50 ^ ^ ^ 

"'That ^ihou shoiildst dwell 

Por nine ^ole months of each ^'/hole year vrith me, 
Thro9 ri.arX one^^ in the shadow ^^ith thy Kingi" 

Tennyson follows Horn, hymn, 397f f^ and not Ovid . 



!Ehe l)eautifiil expression "silent fields of asphodel," 
siij^p:ests Homer's phrase: Horn. Od. XI-538f. 

""ihe !iIiado\vy warrior rrlides. 
Along the silent fields of asphodel." 
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